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- 


THE first fifteen years of the 19th and 2oth centuries will always 
form special milestones in British history, for at both periods Great 
Britain has found herself strenuously engaged in a great war; and it 
is singular—as will be touched upon. later—how many naval and 
military lessons, taught early in the 19th, have been reiterated, not 
to say needlessly reiterated, in the 2oth. : 

For Great Britain, and Canada also, a particular interest must 
always attach to the war of 1812—15? with America, because, during 
it, those links of loyalty and devotion which bind Canada to the 
Mother Country were cemented with blood-—to be forged still more 
indissolubly together upon many future battiefields, down to those of 
Neuve Chapelle, Ypres, Festhubert, and Givenchy in 1gI5. 

In this war of 1812—15 the expedition to Plattsburg, on Lake 
Champlain in Canada, in 1814, holds a place of its own. It closed 


1 The war began in 1812. Peace was made by the Treaty of Ghent, December 
24th, 1814, but, in America, fighting went on for some weeks after that in 1815. 
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with one of the hardest fought and principal naval battles of the 
contest, and is thus alluded to by two exceptionally distinguished 
Americans, Captain Mahan and Mr. Roosevelt, ex-President of the 
United States :— : 


The former writes, in ‘‘ Sea-~Power in its Relations to the War 
OPIS Se 


“The battle of Lake Champlain, more nearly than any other 
incident in the war, merits the epithet ‘ decisive’ **; and Roosevelt, in 
"‘ Naval Operations of the War between Great Britain and the United 
States, 1812—15,’’ views the consequences of this battle of Plattsburg 
as having been ‘“‘ very great,” for it had ‘‘a decisive effect upon the 
negotiations for peace, which were then being carried on between the 
American and British Commissioners at Ghent.’’ 


The expedition to Plattshurg was a joint military and naval one, 
and of very brief duration. The term ‘battle’? can only be properly 
applied to the naval action which concluded it, and was decisive, 
_ inasmuch as it gave to the enemy complete superiority upon the waters 
of Lake Champlain, which determined the British Commander-in- 
Chief to put a stop abruptly to the operations by land. There had 
not, in short, been a sufficient combination of military and naval effort 
to ensure success. 


This expedition may then be said to convey lessons as to the 
employment of navy and army in unison, and to illustrate, as Roose- 
velt has remarked, the influence that failure ia any isolated enterprise 
may exercise upon the general result of a war, as embodied at its 
close in a treaty of peace. Moreover, .it will always be remembered 
throughout Canada in association with the irritation aroused by its 
unexpected termination and its painful sequel in the court martial 
ordered upon Sir George Prevost and his death before it assembled. 


_ Thoughts such as these suggested that it might be of interest, 
just now, even though attention is so engrossed by the present war, 


(1) ‘To touch upon the striking similarity between some of the 
circumstances and events which have marked the early and 
stirring years of the roth and 2oth centuries. This is more 
than curious, for it is very instructive. 


(2) To give a brief outline of what happened, in the war of 
1812—15 with America, during the expedition to Plattsburg 
in 1814, combining with it an account of the operations 
from-the journal of the late General Sir Frederick Philipse 
Robinson, mainly, but not entirely, devoted to the part 
taken in it by the brigade which he himself commanded. 
This. throws some fresh light upon one or two details of 
the enterprise. ! 


1 This journal was given to me over thirty years ago, by his daughter, Mrs. 
Hamilton Hamilton, a distant cousin, who died at Brighton in 1884, in her ooth 
year. car . | : 
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As to the writer of the journal, it will sufficiently indicate his 
military experience—which, of course, affects the value of what he 
writes—to say that, after previous active service in the American 
Revolutionary War, and in the West Indies, he had commanded a 
brigade under Wellington in the Peninsula, at the Battle of Vittoria ; 
at the successful (as well as another previous) Siege of St. Sebastian 
where his brigade led the column of attack, and he was severely 
wounded; at the passage of the Bidassoa; the passage of the Nive, 
where he was again severely wounded; and at the operations before 
Bayonne. His career,) in fact, was rather an exceptionally long. and 
varied one, and he is alluded to by Napier as a man “‘of a high 
and daring spirit.’’ 


* Fora short period, in 1815, he was Provisional Lieutenant-Governor 
of Upper Canada; and his remarks as to the Canada of a century 
ago, may, apart from those which relate to military affairs alone, 
have an interest for some who know the Dominion to-day. 


Had a ‘‘Rip van Winkle’’ fallen asleep, near some country 
village in Canada, out of sight of towns and railways, in the autumn 
of 1814, to awake to-day in the summer of 1916, he might have over- 
heard, upon his way home, much of the conversation of passers-by, 
without discovering that he had overslept himself by more than a 
hundred years. History, in certain ways, has been singularly repeat- 
ing itself, largely, no doubt, owing to Great Britain being a naval 
rather than a military Power; and to certain, apparently inseparable, 
characteristics of the British race, all over the world, which form both 
its weakness and its strength. 


He might overhear, for instance, how staunchly the Mother 
Country and Canada were fighting side by side, freely sacrificing all 
that was dear to them, and straining every nerve to make up for the 
want of adequate preparation at the commencement of the war, in 
which there had been much supineness on both sides of the Atlantic. 


That, probably, would have formed repeatedly the subject of his 
own conversation with his friends, and, in any case, be nothing 
new to him. Great Britain and Canada were fighting side by 
side in 1814, as they are now in 1916, and as they no doubt will 
be after this war with Germanv is over, should either be again attacked. 
With respect to want of preparation for war, had not Brock written 
in Canada, at the outset of the war of 1812 :— 


‘“The King’s stores are at so low an ebb, that they can scarcely 
furnish an article of use or comfort 2’? Also, had not the unfortunate 
Captain Barclay, R.N., in 1813, been.compelled to lead his squadron 
to defeat upon Lake Erie, with but one’s day flour in store, his crews 
composed of soldiers, Canadian lake-men and fishermen, and but fifty 
British sailors, with his equipment so deficient that the gunners, 


'1Some further particulars of it, for those whom it may interest, are given in 
the Appendix to this paper. 
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being without proper matches or tubes fit to use, had to fire pistols 
at the priming to set the guns off ?? 
Was there not even by 1814—the closing year, practically, of the 


war in Canada—much leeway in munitions and other respects still to- 


be made up? | 

He might, too, overhear mention of recent naval and military 
disasters and successes; of the capture of the enemy’s colonies; of 
blockades, with the remonstrances of neutral Powers; of Great Britain 
having the command of the sea; of hostile commerce having been 
driven off the ocean; and of rumours that the enemy was anxious for 
peace. ) 

All these topics of conversation would most probably have been 


daily ones with him, before he had been overcome by sleep. a 


Of reverses and successes, by land and sea, there had been several 
in 1812—14, as there are in most wars. Between 1809 and 1810, the 
Colonial possessions of the then enemy (France) in the West Indies 
had been reduced (with the Dutch islands of St. Martin shee sie 
Eustatius); Rodriquez, Bourbon, and Mauritius had been acquired. 
Blockades, with remonstrances of neutral Powers, were actively going 
on; while, with respect to the circumstances and general situation of 
the United States in 1814, Mahan writes :— | 

‘©The extreme embarrassment under which the United States, as 
a-nation, laboured was mainly due to commercial exclusion from the 
sea’’;2 in other words, to the dominance of British naval power upon 
the ocean. : 

At this period the rumours of an approaching peace were many. 

Thus, upon awaking from his sleep in 1916, the chance remarks of 
passers-by upon the general position of affairs would have seemed 
very natural to him. | 

To come, now, to particular events. It is singular that even had 
he overheard allusions to Antwerp, the Dardanelles, Constantinople, 
the vicinity of Gallipoli, Alexandria, or Egypt generally, associated 
with criticisms of British operations in their neighbourhood, all these 
would have sounded most familiar to him. | 

Only seven years before he had dozed off in the woods of Canada, 
(i.e., in 1807), when Great Britain and Russia were allied, as they 
now are again, against Turkey, there had been a naval expedition 
under Sir John Duckworth to the Dardanelles; but unaccompanted by 
any land force to support the fleet. | 

At the same time—and meant to act in indirect unison with this, 
by bringing pressure upon the Turks at another point—a land force 
under General Mackenzie was despatched to Alexandria, in Egypt. 

In 1809 a joint and powerful British naval and military expedi- 
tion was sent against Antwerp and Walcheren, the personnel of which, 
including both services, amounted to about 100,000 men. 


1 Proceedings of the court martial upon Captain Barclay—who was honourably 
acquitted—for the loss of his squadron. : 


2 Mahan’s ‘‘ Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812.”’ Vol. Ligeph. 3553 
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In 1814, early in the year, another against Antwerp and Bergen- 
op-Zoom. 

All these had, in the end, failed. That to the Dardanelles forced 
the Straits, and reached Constantinople. Negotiations then began, 
during which the Turks threw up earthworks so formidable that, 
without a military force, it was impracticable for the Navy to occupy 
the capital, and the fleet withdrew. 

That to Alexandria—too small for its purpose—made terms with 
the besieging Turks, and was permitted to withdraw to Gibraltar. 
Some have held that it would have been better to have sent this to 
the Dardanelles with Sir John Duckworth’s naval force. 

That to Antwerp and Walcheren, in 1809, ended in disaster, 
chiefly owing to delay in its despatch and also delay during its course.’ 
This ran it into the unhealthy season of the year; ‘‘ Walcheren ’’ fever 
then destroyed half the garrison of that island, and the expedition was 
abandoned. 


In this enterprise the Earl of Chatham commanded the land 
forces and Sir Richard Strachan the naval; and hence the following 
doggerel lines with regard to it :— 


‘* The Earl of Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.”’ 


That to Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom, in 1814, brilliantly success- 
ful at one moment, had to be recalled because, at the latter fortress, 
reserves were not available in time to secure the success which the 
‘assaulting columns had gained. 

Certainly, in not a few respects, events in the early part of the 
19th Century have had their counterpart in the 20th; and, through 
the minds of many must pass the thought of how much that was 
taught in the 19th had, apparently, been forgotten by the opening 
of the 2oth. ! 

It is interesting, too, to turn to what the historian Alison writes, 
referring to the year 1813 :— 7 

‘‘Men could not be more zealous than the British Government 
were at this period in the prosecution of the contest, and none ever 
made such stupendous efforts? to carry it on as they did in this year, 
but they were stifl insensible, notwithstanding all the disasters which 
neglect of it had formerly occasioned, to the value of time in war... . . 
So frequently has this ignorance of the simplest principles of military 
combination on the part of Government marred the greatest efforts, 


1It was despatched late in July, instead of in April or May (as it has been held 
that it could have been); and there appears also to have been some misunderstand- 
ing, if not friction, between those in charge of the sea and land forces. 


2Great Britain (be it remembered) maintained, in the year 1813, 158,000 men 
in seamen and marines; nearly one million men in land troops (Regulars, Militia, 
Indian troops, etc.), and lent a sum of eleven raillion pounds sterling to her allies 
to prosecute the war. (Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXIV.; p. 346, and Annual. . 
Register for 1814.) i ON a 
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or disconcerted the best laid enterprises of the British nation, that 
it deserves the serious consideration of all those who have the direction 
of the studies of youth, whether some instruction on the subject should 
not form part of the elementary education of all those who are likely 
from their station or prospects to be called to the supreme direction 
of affairs.”’ (‘‘ History of Europe (1848).”’ Vol. XVI; p-384-) 


Yet it is also correct, perhaps, to say that in the conduct of her 
joint naval and military enterprises she has been, because of haste while 
unprepared, ‘‘ too soon ’’ as often as ‘‘ too. late,’? missing the difficult, 
but golden, medium between the two. 


This has been interestingly put in a recent letter to the Press? 
in reply to some reference made to British reverses in the present war, 
and to consequent loss of what was termed ‘‘ British, prestige.’’ 


“You regard’’ (the writer of this letter says) ‘‘these retirements, 
or surrenders, as defeats, and- tell us that England is always ‘too 
late’; but you do not tell us that it is just this kind, of adventure 
that has given England her great Empire, and which she alone, of 
all countries, is in the habit of making. Nor do you point out. that 
of the thousand of such adventures she has had in her wars, she has 
been successful in nine hundred of them. Too late!... Never! but 
often too soon, for she dares sometimes without sufficiently counting 
thes cost." aks ee And these adventures are in accord with British 
practice from time immemorial. They are the very breath of her 
epirit, the source of all her glory, the foundation of all her expansion ; 
and, because they are made too soon sometimes, because the 1magina- 
tion of her people occasionally runs ahead of their power of execution, 
and a daring stroke is attempted without specialized organization, you 
talk of ignominious defeats, and loss of prestige, and little politicians. 
Great Heavens! where would England be to-day without her list of 
Kut-el-Amaras and Gallipolis ?”’ 


To the above I would add myself, did not the conquest of Canada 
in 1759, when Wolfe’s soldiers climbed slowly in the darkness up the 
heights of Abraham, hang upon the very narrow thread of whether 
the pickets of the enemy on the summit were on the alert or not? In 
reality an almost hopeless—and at all events a most hazardous adven- 
ture—but how brilliantly successful ! 


To turn, now, after perhaps too long a reference to the above 
subjects to the | 


EXPEDITION TO PLATTSBURG. 


Peace with France having been concluded in the spring of 1814, 
after the battle of Toulouse, a portion of Wellington’s Peninsular 
army, about 16,000 men, was sent from Bordeaux to Canada to 
strengthen the forces there and take part in the war with America. 


1From Mr. H. B. Hetherington, to the Editor of The New York Tribune. 
May rst, 1916. " 
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Landing in July and August of that year, some of the regiments 
were sent to the Niagara frontier, a brigade to Kingston and the 
remainder encamped not far from Montreal. 

Kingston was at this time the chief military post in Upper Canada, 
an important naval stationewith a dockyard, and defended by batteries, 
blockhouses, and earthworks. It is situated on Lake Ontario; and 
opposite it, upon that lake, was Sackett’s Harbour, then an important 
American naval station. 

It was now determined by the Government to carry the war actively 
into the enemy’s territory, to endeavour, with one part of the army, to 
take Sackett’s Harbour, and with another, from the direction of Lake 
Champlain, to invade the northern portion of the State of New York, 
one great object in connection with both enterprises being to secure 
the naval control of Lakes Champlain and Ontario. The enterprise 
against Sackett’s Harbour was not eventually proceeded with, but the 
other was. fa 

Three brigades of British infantry from. Chambly, south of 
Montreal, about 11,000 strong, fresh from Peninsular battlefields, 
with artillery, and some other troops under Sir George Prevost, then 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Canada, passed on September 
Ist, 1814, the International boundary line, near Odell Town; and 
moved upon Plattsburg. This latter town lies upon the direct route 
to Albany and New. York, and through it the river Saranac flows 
to enter Lake Champlain. Near its junction with the lake and on 
the south bank, the Americans, having fallen back from an entrenched 
camp they had occupied, at Champlain, had erected defensive works, 
consisting of redoubts, blockhouses, and batteries, in or about which 
ihere was.a force of regulars and militia numbering possibly some 
5,000 men. i | 

These works it was the first object of the British land forces to 
capture. Arriving on the north bank of the Saranac on September 
6th, Sir George Prevost erected British batteries opposite those of the 
enemy and near a bridge across the river which had been partially 
broken down. 

A glance at any map will show that, before further operations 
could be carried on by the British to the southward, it was necessary, 
in order to safeguard the left flank and the line of communication 
with Canada, to capture the American works at Plattsburg, and 
secure British naval predominance upon Lake Champlain, which had 
not as yet been established. 

There was upon these waters a British flotilla, consisting of several 
armed vessels—ships, schooners, sloops and brigs—built, bought, or 
hired in Canada, and commanded by Captain Downie, R.N., a young, 
active, and very gallant officer, but who had only just joined the 
squadron. 

Immediately before the action, which was to decide naval supremacy 
upon the lake, it lay off Chazy, having come .up from the river 
Richelieu; while an American flotilla, under Captain MacDonough, 
was anchored across the entrance to Plattsburg Bay. The American 
position had been very skilfully chosen and taken up, running nearly 
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north and south, so that it was, from circumstances, difficult to turn 
either flank: and from it, it was possible. to bring a concentric fire 
upon an attacking squadron. On emergency also, by coming closer 
in to the shore, it could receive support from the American land 
batteries as well, although it is a disputed point whether in the position 
actually taken up the flotilla was within gun-shot, or out of gun-shot, 
of shore batteries. The American works were within range of the 
British land batteries upon the north bank of the Saranac, but the 
American flotilla on the lake was not. 

It was arranged apparently, by Sir George Prevost and: his staff, 
in communication with Captain Downie, that when the wind served 
(for these were the days of sailing ships), and under certain pre- 
arranged signals, the British flotilla should come out and attack the 
American; and, further, that when this attack opened, the British land 
troops should engage the enemy’s batteries, threatening an attempt 
to pass the Saranac near its mouth, while the real passage of ‘the 
river should be forced at a ford higher up by troops under Major- 
General (afterwards Sir F.) Robinson, whose men, provided with 
ladders, were then to assault the American works from the south bank, 
taking them partially in reverse. | s : 

In strength the British land force was more than equal to anything 
which it would probably have to encounter, end was a picked and 
experienced one. The two flotillas also were fairly matched at the 
time the British squadron sailed from Chazy,! in number of vessels, 
guns, and crews: but Downie was in reality very heavily handicapped. 
He had, as we have already said, only just taken up his command : 


his crews consisted of verv partially trained men, including soldiers 
as well as seamen: his vessels were in a most incomplete state of 
preparation and equipment, his flagship, the “ Defiance,’’ having only 
left the stocks sixteen days before: and, lastly, he was called upon 
to perform a task, to succeed in which a seamanship, manoeuvring 
power, and discipline only to be acquired after long training, were all 
required. This task was to come down southward, then bear up round 
a point of land, and, finally, attack, under a concentrated fire, an 
enemy’s squadron in a strong and selected position. 7 

It seemed desirable to give the above particulars as to the object 
of the expedition, and the general situation by land and water prior 
to the naval action upon Lake Champlain, before passing on to what 
is narrated in Sir Frederick Robinson’s journal. Wi ee 

From this point, however, I give the journal itself, from the 
writer’s departure from Bayonne, in Spain, for Canada, down to the 
conclusion of the Plattsburg campaign and his return to England to 
attend. the court martial which was to sit in connection with the 
operations, ) 


JOURNAL .OF SIR FREDERICK PHILIPSE ROBINSON. 


On the toth (of May, 1814) the Duke of Wellington came through 
Bayonne on his way to Madrid. I had the honour of receiving him 


- 1 Or ‘Little Chazy,’’ a place apparently east of Chazy on the lake shore. 
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with the 5th Division drawn up on both sides the high road. After 
he had passed the line, he received three hearty cheers. He was very 
kind in his manner towards me, and told me I should receive an 
appointment to one of the Brigades intended to embark at Bourdeaux 
in a few days. Just as the Duke took leavé of us the courier with 
the mail blew his horn. The Duke ordered the mail-bag to be put 
into his carriage, and he, with the assistance of his staff, sorted the 
letters and gave us all the letters belonging to the column. 

I set out from Lower Anglette for Bourdeaux on the 26th May, 
(814, to join the expedition there forming against some part of 
North America. I arrived at Bourdeaux on the 2nd June, and from 
Lord Dalhousie I learned that I was appointed to a Brigade consisting 
of the 3rd Battalion 27th Regiment, under Major Mills, rst Battalion 
39th, Lt.-Col. Bruce, 76th under Colonel Wardlaw, and 1st Battalion 
88th, under LeeGole Macpherson. I had but a few davs to provide: 
myself with everything. 

I left Bourdeaux on the goth in one of the river boats; I slept at 
Poliac and proceeded down the‘ river on the 1oth without knowing 
what ship I was to go on board of. Late in the afternoon I arrived 
at the fleet where, after enquiring on board three seventy-fours, I 
found I was to sail in the “ V.opkyang4 Gaptain ~Schombese sea+ kw « 
On the 16th the fleet sailed, all the Generals having sealed orders 
to be opened in a certain latitude... . . Upon opening our 
sealed orders, we found that the armament was destined for Quebec, 
where we arrived on the 9th August, after remaining nine days at 
the Brandy Pots, one hundred miles below Quebec. 


CHAMBLY, AUGUST 22ND, 1815.! 


On the 12th August, 1814, at nine in the evening I left Quebec 
in the steam boat for Montreal. I regretted exceedingly that our 
sailing during the night would deprive me of seeing the beautiful 
banks of the St. Lawrence for such a distance. However, the next 
morning, and throughout that day, the novelty of the scenery, as well 
as great beauty in particular places, afforded me much gratification. 

A steam boat is an admirable river conveyance, and very con- 
venient. The rate of sailing, even against the wind and current, is. 
at least five miles an hour. 

The passengers are found in everything, and pay £3 Ios. od. for 
everything except wine and liquors. The boat was 370 tons, but in 
consequence of the place taken up in berths for passengers, fore and 
aft, together with the quantity of wood on board for supplying the 
furnace, she is not capable of taking so much freight as might be 
expected from her appearance. .... We arrived at Montreal in 


1 From this date of ‘‘ Chambly, August 22nd, 1815,’’ it seems that the journal, 
down to the conclusion of the expedition to ‘ Platsburg,”” was written about eleven , 
months after the termination of the enterprise, and while the writer of it was 
Provisional Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. I leave the spelling of names: 
of places as in the original journal—Platsberg, ‘‘ Sackét’s ’’. Harbour, etc., though» 
it is not the spelling of to-day. 


VOL. LXI. 21 
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forty-two hours, from Quebec, the distance 180 miles... .. Three 
Rivers, and Sorell, or William Henry, are the most material places 
On the Tver. 

I remained three days with my brother William, and then pro- 
ceeded to take the command at Chambly, which is on the south side 
of the St. Lawrence, upon the Richelieu, and fifteen miles from 
IVEOITECAL Gee I saw so little of the latter place, being very much 
occupied during my stay, that I could not make any observation 
beyond what may be found in any gazetteer. 

I took the command of the First Brigade, at Chambly on the 
17th August, consisting of the 3rd Battalion 27th, 1st Battalion 39th, 
the 76th and ist Battalion &8th—as fit for any service as it was possible 
for regiments to be. 

I found plenty of employment in correcting abuses in the different 
departments, and in urging them to common activity. .... I had no 
idea that such confusion existed in any part of the British service, 
as I found to be the case at this post. 

I found great relief from these vexatioOns in preparing my Brigade 
for the service they were soon likely to encounter, and which from 
early experience I knew to be totally different from the open, manly 
warfare they had been accustomed to, under the Duke of Wellington. 

Every morning from six to eight o’clock the regiments alternately 
fired ball and after a short time premiums were given for the best 
shots. The Light Companies were also constantly practised in. 
skirmishing in woods, after the American fashion. 

Chambly is beautifully situated on the Richelieu. There is an 
old French fort at the foot of the rapids. The scenery equals anything 
of the kind in that part of the Joower Province. .... As a military 
position it can only be considered a depét for assistance to the frontier 
of St. John’s or La Colle; for should an enemy penetrate so far in 
force, Chambly could not be defended, but a position behind Little 
or Red River, about a mile to the rear, might be defended unti! 
reinforcements could arrive from Montreal. 

Chambly might have been made the most beautiful cantonment 
in Lower Canada, but hurry and want of taste in placing the public 
buildings have totally destroyed the effect. .... It is surrounded by 
a plentiful country and extremely convenient as a post or depdét for 
the frontier, being only twelve miles from St. John’s, and fifteen from 
Montreal. It has the advantage of water communication by the 
Richelieu from Sorell, at which place all public stores from Quebec 
are landed, for the use of Chambly and its dependencies. 

An enemy intending to invade the lower part of the province 
might pass from Vermont by the Yamaska road to the St. Lawrence 
(while other attacks were made upon Montreal), keeping the Richelieu 
between them and the defending army. 

St. John’s could make little resistance were it not secured by the 
advanced post of Isle-aux-noix, which is strongly fortified and com- 
mands the entrance to the lake. 


. 1 Commissary-General in Canada during the war of 1812—15. Afterwards Sir 
William Henry Robinson, K.H. 
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Towards the close of the month great preparations were made 
for a secret expedition, and on the 31st I received orders to march 
with my brigade in two divisions for L’Acadie. ~Generals Brisbane 
and Power moved forward on the same day, the first occupying the 
town and position of Champlain, and the second that of Burtonville. 

On the 2nd September my brigade moved io Burtonville through 
very bad roads, rendered much worse by the number of artillery and 
other carriages with the 2nd and 3rd Brigades. 

On the 3rd the 1st Brigade occupied the American huts on the 
heights. above the town of Champlain. The 88th regiment was left 
at Champlain to keep up the communications with our lines. 

On the 4th we marched to Chazy, where we halted the 5th, which 
time was employed in reconnoitring the western road on our right, 
which was said to have been rendered impassable by the enemy. 
But there was nothing tc impede the march of infantry, and the 
obstacles were to be easily removed, being only trees felled across 
the road in particular places. The 39th regiment remained to preserve 
the communications. 

On the 6th we marched at daybreak for Jamson’s Inn, but upon 
arriving within half a mile, we were ordered to turn off to the right 
through the Cedar Swamps, which, for about a mile and a half, were 
-the worst I had ever seen—bad by nature, and rendered extremely 
dangerous by the breaking of the old logs, with which a kind of 
causeway had been formed many years before. Scarcely a horse got 
through without losing a shoe, and the artillery stuck fast for three 
hours. 

Just then we heard General Power’s Brigade briskly engaged, 
and pushed on to his supfort, but he had no occasion for our assist- 
ance, as he drove the enemy before him without the slightest check 
whatever. 

At the entrance of the town of Platsburg the enemy had brought 
forward a large field gun, and fired several round shot through the 
column of the 3rd Brigade, within two hundred yards distance, which 
had nearly occasioned the loss of the gun. 

On my arrival at Platsburg I was accosted by the Quartermaster- 
General with the question, ‘‘ Is your demi-Brigade able to move on 
to the attack immediately if they leave their packs?’ I begged he 
would answer a question or two from me before I gave him any 
other answer than that we were always ready. .... I told him I had 
heard there was a river between us and the enemy’s works which 
was fordable in several places, and if so requested to know whether 
his staff were acquainted with them. .... He said they were not. 
**Do you know the ground on the other side, and the distance we 
should have to march ?”’ He said they were not acquainted with these 
particulars. .... Just then Sir George Prevost came towards us. I 
then urged him to send the Quartermaster-General’s Staff. without 
delay to ascertain all the necessary information, and that if they did 
‘not return in time (it being then past three o’clock) to defer the attack 
till daybreak next morning, which he agreed to, and it was in a short 
time finally so arranged. .... I only further requested that those 
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troops that might be intended to pass the ford should be there before 
daybreak. 

I then went to one of the houses, as near to the enemy’s works as [ 
dare venture to go, from whence I had a clear view of them... . - 
They consisted of three redoubts, two small blockhouses, and a battery 
of heavy guns towards the lake. } 

The redoubts were not finished, and the guns of the principal one 
were all en barbette, and consequently might be easily silenced during” 
an assault. cf 

At daybreak the next morning there were no orders. At six o’clock 
I received a message to attend at Head Quarters immediately, which 
was soon countermanded, and the General Officers were desired to meet 
at Head Quarters at nine. I then received another message that Sir 
George wished to see me at eight. 

1 accordingly attended. Sir George then~said he had determined 
upon waiting for the co-operation of the flotilla under Captain Downie, 
then at Chazy (15 miles), and decided that the troops should remain in 
their present position until further orders. 

Owing to some mistake nothing was done towards erecting batteries 
that nishtesyes es The following is a statement of our batteries :— 

Four 24-pounder Carronades. | 
Two light 24-pounder brass guns. 

Two 12-pounder iron ship guns. 

One 8-inch howitzer. 

There were three brigades of light six-pounders, one attached to 
each brigade of infantry, and some of those guns were used against the 
works of Platsburg. 

Nothing material occurred from the 7th until the roth, but during 
that period the sharp-shooters on both sides were constantly engaged 
from daybreak till dark. 

On the roth orders were given for the demi-Brigade and the grd 
Brigade (Maj.-Gen. Power’s) to be ready to move under my command 
an hour before day break the next morning. . . . I waited at my quarters 
till about eight o’clock, when I received a message that his Excellency 
desired to see me. : 

Just before this the scaling’ of the guns were distinctly heard from 
Captain Downie’s flotilla behind Cumberland Head... . . I attended 
at Head Quarters immediately. 

It was then agreed that the attack should be made by the troops 
already mentioned, to be conducted over one of the fords by the Quarter- 
master-General’s department, and orders toathat effect were delivered to 
me. .. . . Directions were given at that time for the men to cook, but 
those orders were immediately countermanded. 

I was leaving Head Quarters at nine o’clock, when His Excellency 
took out his watch, saving, ‘‘ It is now nine o’clock, march off at ten.’” 
I accordingly rode to the demi-brigade and directed Lt.-Colonel 
Wardlaw to march the two regiments (1st Battalion 76th and 3rd Batta- 
lion 27th) to my quarters at half past nine—that route being directed in 


1 Scaling is firing blank cartridge. 
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order to conceal the troops from the enemy. . . . . The 3rd Brigade 
was stationed on the road we were to take. 

By this time the fleet was engaged with the whole of the enemy’s 
flotilla. I stayed some time on a rising ground to view the action, and 
my opinion at the time was, that the ‘‘ Confiance ’’ could not possibly 
bear the heavy fire of the enemy’s fleet, almost all the guns of which 
bore upon her. She was too small a ship to stand long against such 
Sve MsOu etal... ea. er. The ship was crippled by the time she came to 
anchor, and two-thirds of her guns on the larboard side were either 
dismounted or disabled. .... Before I left the spot I could perceive 
‘showers of grape-shot falling about the ‘‘ Confiance’’ in every direction. 

The troops placed under my command for the attack of the enemy’s 
works consisted of the demi-brigade of the First Brigade (3rd Battalion 
27th and 76th regiment). The 3rd Brigade, under Maj.-Gen. Power, 
consisting of the Buffs, 5th, 1st Battalion 27th, and 58th regiments, also 
the Light Companies of the 39th and 88th regiments, a brigade of six- 
pounders under Major Green—two only of which advanced—and two 
squadrons of the 19th Light Dragoons. A rocket detachment, and two 
or three waggons followed, loaded with such ladders as I had been able 
to collect in the farm. houses. 

The column was led by the eight light companies under the com- 
mand of Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Lindsay, of the 39th, and the whole 
proceeded for Pike’s Ford, under the guidance of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department. .... The Saranac, at Pike’s Ford, is about 
seventy yards wide, from two to three feet, deep, with broad slippery 
sstones at the bottom, and tolerably rapid. 

When we had nearly reached the ford on advancing, we heard three 
cheers from the Platsburg side. I then sent Major Cochrane to ascertain 
the cause. 

Having marched nearly a mile and a half, the road branched off 
into a number of cart roads into a thick wood, and the officers of the 
Quartermaster-General’s department were divided in opinion whether we 
were on the right road or not. Major Thorn, Assistant Quartermaster- 
General to my brigade, came to me and assured me we were wrong, and 
that he would undertake to conduct to Pike’s Ford, without fear of any 
further mistake. 

We accordingly retraced our steps, and in about an hour we arrived 
on the banks of the Saranac. 


The wood was very thick on our side to within a few yards of the 
‘bank, which was about 60 or 70 feet high and very steep. I ordered the 
head of the column to halt in order to close up the light companies for 
a rush through the river. The light companies of the 3rd Battalion, 27th 
and the 88th, were posted to cover the rest while crossing. The men 
then advanced under a galling fire from about 400 of the enemy posted 
behind trees and bushes, and rushed through the ford, with an im- 
petuosity that nothing could check. They were supported by the 3rd 
Battalion, 27th, under Major Mills, in gallant style—the light com- 
panies pursuing the enemy till they had reached the ground they were 
ordered to occupy. The 76th regiment followed and formed in column 
about. half a mile on the opposite side of the ford; the two six-pounders 
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were let down the bank by large detachments, and the 58th Regiment 
crossed and formed in column in rear of the 76th. ... . The 1st Batta- 
lion, 27th, had nearly crossed, when I rode forward to give the neces- 
sary directions for the attack. I had hardly reached the front, when 
Major Cochrane came and delivered to me the order for retiring, of 
which the following is a copy :— 4 


Head Quarters, Platsburg, 


September 11th, 1814. 12 0’clock. 
SIR, 

I am directed to inform you that the ‘‘ Confiance’’ and the brig? 
having struck their colours in consequence of the frigate having 
grounded, it will no longer be prudent to persevere in the service com- 
mitted to your charge, and it is therefore the orders of the Commander 
of the Forces that you immediately return with the troops under your 
command. 

Signed 
E. BAYNES; 
Major-Genl. Robinson. , Adjt.-Genl. 


1 communicated this to Maj.-Gen. Power, who was equally 
astonished with me at the contents, and lamented the cause of the order. 
The whole immediately retired under cover of the light companies, 
and the two six-pounders posted on the bank. 

The only accident that happened was to the 76th Light Company, 
owing to too great zeal and daring in Captain Purchase, who, conceiv- 
ing it possible to take a gun from the enemy, did not obey the order 
for retiring, in consequence of which about twenty-five men, with him- 
self and two subalterns, were intercepted. Captain Purchase was killed 
with eight or ten of the men, and the remainder were taken prisoners. 

. The enemy made a slight attempt to follow us, but retired as 
soon as they came within reach of the six-pounders. 

The whole of the troops returned to their former ground and, in 
the course of the evening, orders were given for the Army to retire, 
right in front, two hours before daybreak, which was affected without 
the least annoyance from the enemy, and on the 14th the 1st Brigade 
returned to Chambly. 

It appears to me that the army moved against Platsburg without any 
regularly digested plan. There seemed a strange infatuation that it was 
impossible to gain any intelligence that could be depended upon, and 
therefore it was throwing money away to attempt it—for which reason 
Secret Service money was with-held from the Generals commanding at 
the out posts.? 


i The *hinnete. 


2 Possibly in making this criticism, and in his question (alluded _to previously) 
as to whether the position of the Fords had been ascertained, Sir Frederick, 
having recently come from the passage of the Bidassoa between Spain and france, 
had in his mind the precautions Wellington had taken before he attempted that 
passage. Men disguised as fishermen had been employed for days in ascertaining 
the exact position of all the fords, which was made known to the officers who 
were to lead the columns. : 
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On the 16th of October I received an officiai letter from the Adjutant- 
General, desiring me to hold myself in readiness to remove to Kingston 
to take the command of the Centre Division, as Maj.-Gen. Kempt had 
received permission to return to England. 

I left Chambly on the 21st, and took my departure from Montreal, 
on the 26th of October, for Kingston. 


During my journey I inspected the different posts and took a careful 
view of the banks of the St. Lawrence. Fort Wellington (at Prescott) 
excited my indignation. Although immense sums had been spent on 
this work, after a plan of some eye-catching fortification in Germany, it 
does not possess one meritorious feature. There was not the flanking 
fire of a single gun or musket, and when once an enemy should have 
gained possession of the ditch every man would be as safe as at two 
miles distance. 

I occupied several days in viewing the post of Kingston and its de- 
pendencies.1. The town of Kingston had been surrounded by high 
picketting, with five blockhouses at such intervals as the nature of the 
ground required, for Some months. A strong water battery called 
Mississagua, on the lake at the west end of the town. Almost the whole 
of our ordinance and commisariat stores were deposited in it. 

On the opposite side of the bay (Great Cataraqui) is the dock yard 
and naval arsenal, upon a long neck of land called Point Frederick, at 
the southern extremity of which is a small fort containing six large 
guns, together with a blockhouse in which are a few carronades. 

The dock yard is surrounded north and west by a high picket- 
ting, but the whole is commanded by a rising ground immediately 
outside the gate, upon which site I proposed erecting a small, but strong 
work, and to insulate the dock yard by cutting a canal thirty feet wide 
across the neck which would render the place impregnable against 
assault during the open season, and the fort would protect it in the 
winter. 

In March, 1815, Sir Gordon Drummond took the chief command in 
the Lower Province, and Sir G. Murray succeeded him in the civil and 
military command in the Upper, assuming the title of Provisional [ieut. 
Governor. As soon as the season would permit he commenced a tour 
through the western part of the command, when the news of the Battle 
of Waterloo occasioned his sudden return to Europe, and I succeeded 
to the command and the civil administration. 

On the roth of October I received an order from the Horse Guards 
to proceed forthwith to England for the purpose of attending, as a 
witness, at the trial of Sir George Prevost. 

I set out for New York via Sacket’s Harbour in consequence of 
a letter from Sir Gordon Drummond requesting I would do so, for 
the sake of t#@ expedition. 

I arrived at New York on the 23rd of October after a very 
fatiguing journey to Albany, the passage from which place to New 
York is performed in a steam-boat—the distance 160 miles done in 


1 See Frontispiece, photograph of sketch taken about 1815, by Sir Frederick’s 
daughter, Maria Robinson, afterwards Mrs, Hamilton Hamilton. 
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twenty-two hours. Nothing can be more pleasant than these boats 
during the day, but heat and bugs render the night intolerable. 

| stopped at 12 at night in the Highlands, at Captain Philips’s 
(my cousin), whom I had not seen for thirty years. My son was 
with me, and a negro lad let us in, but I desired him to get us a 
bed without disturbing Captain Philips, which he did. ; 

After breakfast I walked about a mile to visit my old nurse. I 
‘then went to the place that formerly belonged to my father,! which 
I found so little altered that it brought tears to my eyes.and many 
a heavy sigh to my heart. Every circumstance before the Revolu- 
tionary War was perfectly fresh in my recollection, as well as the 
effect produced by hostilities; that part of the Hudson River having 
been fortified, and consequently a large body of military were always 
stationed there. Upon the capture of the forts the family took the 
opportunity of going within the British Lines to remain in New 
York—to which place I had now returned after two and thirty years. 
On the 7th November I sailed in the ship ‘“Minerva,’’ Captain 
Sketchley, for Liverpool, where I arrived on the 4th December... .*. 
1 reported my arrival to the Adjutant-General, and proceeded to 
Thornbury, near ‘Bristol, where I intended to remain until my presence 
should be required at the Court Martial. 

In the course of January (1816) I received information of the death 
of Sir George Prevost, upon which I applied for, and obtained, 
permission to return to Canada. 

Some days after I received another letter from Lord Bathurst 
notifying my appointment to the Government of Tobago, and allowing 
me time to remove my family from Canada, and for every arrangement 
that might be necessary. 

I set out for Weymouth, where I embarked for Guernsey, and 
received the most hospitable attentions from the Governor, Sir John 
Doyle. I sailed from thence for Honfleur, and crossed the River 
Seine in a: day or two for Havre de Grace, from whence I intended 
embarking for America, by the first convenient ship that might offer. 
Finding I had some time to spare before the departure of any vessel, 
1 went to Paris, purposely to pay my respects to my great Military 
Master, the Duke of Wellington. 


In the foregoing journal, Sir Frederick Robinson has mentioned 
the defeat of Downie’s squadron on Lake Champlain. It may be 
added here that Downie himself was unfortunately killed very early 
in the battle, which was so closely contested that at one moment 
victory seemed to incline decidedly towards the British flotilla. A 
very interesting and detailed account of the struggle is given by 
Roosevelt in ‘‘ Naval Operations of the War between Great Britain 
and the United States in 1812—15.’’ He writes: ‘‘ The British flag- 
ship, the ‘ Confiance,’ was struck in the hull 105 times, the American 


1See Appendix to this paper. 
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Mavswip, the Saratoga 4 '35 “times. Ye Not one of the American 
vessels had a mast that would bear canvas, and the captured British 
vessels were in a sinking condition.’’ The British casualties were 


about half their strength; the American loss was also severe. 


There is much discrepancy between the relative strength of the 
two flotillas as given by different historians. Possibly the explanation 
is that, as the British flotilla sailed from Chazy it was stronger than 
when it came into actual close action with the American flotilla, the 
reason being that from various causes all the vessels did not succeed 
in making their proper stations. 

: In any case, according to British accounts, the relative strength 
in the close fighting was decidedly to the advantage of the enemy, 
and is given as? 


British. American. 
Vessels, 8. Vessels, 14. 
Broadside guns, 38. Broadside guns, 52. 
, Weight of metal, 765 lbs. Weight of metal, 1,194 lbs. 
Crews, 537. Crews, 950. 


There was a bitter feeling of disappointment throughout Canada 
at the unsatisfactory termination of the expedition. 


Auchinleck, one of the historians of the war, says: ‘‘ The unfortu- 
nate commander of the British forces in the expedition against 
Plattsburg has been almost universally made the target against which 
the most envenomed arrows have been directed.’’ The Navy were 
exasperated .at the loss of Downie’s squadron; and the Army at the 
land forces having been directed to retire without having assaulted 
the American works, which they felt confident of carrying. 


A court martial ordered to enquire into the naval reverse found 
that it was partly due to the expected military support not having 
been given, upon which Sir James Yeo, who commanded the naval! 
forces in Canada, was directed to frame definite charges, which were 
in effect these: that the Commander-in-Chief had induced Captain 
Downie to attack by leading him to expect co-operation from the land 
forces, which he did not give to him; that he had not assaulted the 
works at Plattsburg at the same time as the naval action began-—as 
he had given Captain Downie to understand that he would; that he 
had disregarded the signal for co-operation which had been previously 
agreed upon; and that he had not made a land attack either during 
or after the naval action, whereas, if he had, the squadron might have 
been saved. 

The above charges were communicated to Sir George Prevost, 
who was to have been given the opportunity of answering them before 
a court martial directed to assemble in London in January, 1816; 
but this court, as has been already mentioned, never sat, owing to 
his death. He was not therefore heard in his defence. 


1MacMullen’s ‘‘ History of Canada (1868),’’ p. 314; Alison’s “‘‘ History of 
Europe (1848),’’ Vol. IX., p. 159; James’s ‘‘ Naval History,’ Vol. VI., p. 346. 
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This, and the death also of Captain Downie,, have led to several 
points never having been as fully cleared up as they would have 
been under an official enquiry. 

Sir George Prevost, in his despatch upon what took place on the 
day of the fighting, dated from Plattsburg, September 11th, 1814, and 
addressed to Earl Bathurst, makes the following statements which bear 
upon the above charges; though these had not been formuiated when 
the dispatch was written :— 3 

‘1 found the enemy in the occupation of the elevated ridge of land 
on the south bank of the Saranac, crowned with three strong redoubts and 
other field works, and blockhouses armed with heavy ordnance, with 
their flotilla at anchor out of gun shot from the shore, consisting of a 
ship, a brig, a schooner, a sloop, and ten gunboats. .... i Loimine- 
diately communicated this circumstance to Captain Downie who had 
been appointed to command the vessels on Lake Champlain, consisting 
of a ship, a brig, two sloops and twelve gunboats, and requested his 
co-operation, and in the meantime batteries were constructed for the 
guns brought from the rear. On the morning of the 11th our flotilla 
was seen over the isthmus which joins Cumberland Head with the main 
land steering for Plattsburg Bay. I immediately ordered that part of 
the Brigade, under Major-General Robinson, which had been brought 
forward, consisting of our Light Infantry companies, 3rd Battn. 27th and 
“6th Regts., and Major-General Power’s Brigade, consisting of the 3rd, 
5th, and the 1st Battns. of the 27th and 58th Regts., to force the fords of 
the Saranac, and advance provided with scaling ladders to escalade the 
enemy’s works upon the height; this force was placed under the com- 
mand of Major-General Robinson. The batteries opened their fire the 
instant the ships engaged. 

‘““ It is now with deep concern I inform your Lordship that notwith- 
standing the intrepid valour with which Captain Downie led his fictilla 
into action, my most sanguine hopes of complete success were not long 
afterwards blasted by a combination, as it appeared to us, of unfortunate 
events, to which naval warfare is peculiarly exposed. Scarcely had 
His Majesty’s troops forced a passage across the Saranac, and ascended 
the heights on which stand the enemy’s works, when I had the extreme 
mortification to hear the shout of victory from the enemy’s works in 
consequence of the British flag being lowered on board the ‘ Con- 
fiance’ and ‘ Linnet,’ and to see our gun-boats seeking their safety in 
flight. This unlooked-for event having deprived me of the co-operation 
of the fleet, without which the further prosecution of the service was: 
become impracticable, I did not hesitate to arrest the course of the 
troops advancing to the attack, because the most complete success would 
have been unavailing, and the possession of the enemy’s works offered 
no advantage to compensate for the loss we must have sustained in 
acquiring possession of them.”’ : 

It was asserted, and has also been denied, that Sir George Prevost 
had brought an undue pressure upon Downie to attack before he was 
readv. Another point disputed, and a very important one, was whether 
the American flotilla was, as Sir George states, ‘‘ out of gun-shot from 
the shore.”? This materially affects the question of what influence upon 
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the naval fight the British capture of the American land works and 
batteries at Plattsburg, and of bringing British guns up to that point 
upon the shore of the lake, would have exercised. By some it is held 
ihat the American flotilla was within gun-shot from the shore, but only 
at a very long range. . 

Mahan writes: ‘‘ Apparently, from the balance of evidence, 
it’ ~wdasi' as) dar “as y could «subsequently. .be, judged, at. ay little 
over a mile, and at all events under a mile and a-half, from the 
shore. . . . and’’ (he continues) ‘‘ whether ordnance from the 
position of the batteries could reach the squadron, Prevost could only 
learn by trying, the situation was evidently one that called upon the 
army to drive thesenemy from his anchorage. . . . It would seem 
clear, therefore, that the true combination for the British General wou./d 
have been to use his military superiority, vast in quality as in numbers, 
to reduce the works, and garrison Plattsburg. That accomplished, the 
squadren could be driven to the open lake. . . . Apparently Sir 
George Prevost was swayed by the idea that a joint attack of army and 
navy was indispensable, and considered that, in the advance of the army 
along the head of Cumberland Bay and in crossing the Saranac, it 
would need the assistance of the flotilla to draw off the fire of the 
American gunboats.” 

But with respect to what Sir Frederick Robinson mentions in his 
journal, it is curious that Sir George seems to have originally 
decided to attack the works at daybreak on the 7th September, at which 
time the flotilla—some miles off, and not yet in a state to sail—could 
not have co-operated. It was subsequently, therefore, to this that he 
altered his intention and decided to wait until the fleet could co-operate. 

It had even been suggested to attack the works soon after the 
troops first reached Plattsburg on the 6th, although, in view of the 
men having then been on the march since daybreak, that the afternoon 
was advancing and that there were no guides or information as yet as to 
the fords on the Saranac, the decision to attack at dawn the following 
day was probably, in a military sense, sound. 

Above all, it is most difficult to understand why, on September 
1ith, the hour for Sir Frederick Robinson’s force to march off from 
Plattsburg to force the passage of the river was deferred until 10 a.m., 
although the troops composing it had been ordered the evening before 
to be in readiness to move an hour before daybreak, and the “scaling ”’ 
of Downie’s guns (asserted to have been the signal that he was sailing 
to attack) had been heard at 7.40 am. It may have been that the 
anticipation was that the naval engagement would last much longer 
than it actually did. Roosevelt estimates that from the time the first 
British gun opened upon the American squadron, about 8.45 a.m., 
the battle lasted two and a-half hours, which would fix its termination 
at about 11.15. The naval battle on Lake Erie in the previous year 
had lasted considerably longer. 

But, from whatever reason the hour to move off was postponed 
until 10 a.m., this decision seems to have been especially unfortunate. 


1 Mahan, ‘‘Sea Power in its relation to the War of 1812,” Vol. II., 367-70. - 
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The distance from the position of Sir F. Robinson’s brigade to the 
ford of the Saranac to be forced was between two and three miles, 
apparently, so it might possibly have been at the ford by 11 o'clock; 
but as a fact there was a delay on the road, owing to a mistake on 
the part of those detailed to lead the column, and which it may be 
gathered from various sources amounted to about half an hour. 

Thus it must have been about 11.30 a.m. when the column, then 
near the ford, heard the ‘‘ cheering,’? which was afterwards found to 
indicate that Downie’s flagship had struck her colours. 

At this time the ford on the Saranac had still to be carried, the 
artillery to be got across the river, the troops to be formed up, for 
the assault of the works, upon the south bank, “and the distance 
between them and these works to be traversed. ‘ 

Thus, in amy case, even had there been no delay upon the way 
to the ford, could this force have co-operated effectively with the 
flotilla, before the defeat of the latter, though it might possibly, had 
it carried the works, have prevented the Americans from securing the 
captured ships so completely as they did. 

But the situation might have been very different had 4 5i1P Os 
Robinson’s force marched at 7.40 a.m. when the  scauners cor! tie 
guns was heard—or been advanced upon the road to the ford still earlier 
than that, to there await orders. 

Even had it been found that the American flotilla was out of 
yrange from the shore, the mora! effect upon it of seeing the shore. 
batteries captured would probably have been great; also the attack 
would seemingly have been made under very favourable conditions, 
for the enemy’s works were being bombarded by the British batteries, 
and his gunboats, engaged with the British flotilla, could not have 
given their attention to the attacking land force. 

Sit Charles Lucas, in alluding to this campaign,’ says: “Jt is 
stated that delay occurred through the troops losing their way to the 
ford—a story difficult to credit, since the ford was but three iniles 
distant, the movement was made in broad daylight, and there had 
been an interval of several davs’ inaction during which it must be 
supposed that the ground had been reconnoitred.”’ 

Sir Frederick Robinson’s journal explains what did occur. 
Evidently the doubt as to the right road or track arose at a point 
where a number of cart tracks diverged in a thick wood. Possibly, 
although the track to the ford had been reconnoitred, the staff officer 
leading had, instead of marking the track, trusted to memory alone 
which played him false as to which of the divergent tracks led to 
the spot on the river to which he was to lead—but this must, of course, 
be conjecture pure and simple. 

With regard to the decision of Sir George Prevost to withdraw 
the army at once, after the defeat of the flotilla, the Duke of Wellington 
writes to Sir George Murray. from Paris on December 24th, 1814: 
‘“ Whether Sir George Prevost was right or wrong in his decision at 


1‘ The Canadian War of 1812,’’ by Sir C. P. Lucas, formerly 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies (1906), p. 206. 
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Lake Champlain.is more than I can tell, but of this I am certain— 
he must equally have retired to Kingston! after cur fleet was beaten, 
and I am inclined to believe he was right.’’ 
Sir Charles Lucas, commenting upon this campaign, expresses 
what is, I think, the view of very many in Canada, in these words :— 
‘‘ Sir George Prevost did good work for England in difficult and 
dangerous times, and he did good work for Canada in that, amid the 
throes of a national crisis, he held the confidence of the French 
Canadians. His instructions and temperament made him cautious to 
2e CU pe eee Outside the battlefield his merits were not few or smaill.’’ 
The responsibilities of his position, and the strain of over two years 
of war through which he had held it, had apparently undermined his 
constitution, never, it is said, very strong. The British Government 
would not accede to the request of his family to hold an enquiry into 
the charges against him after his death: but the Prince Regent 
‘publicly expressed his sense of the services generally which he had 
rendered to Canada, and granted an augmentation to the family arms 
in acknowledgment of them. 


In conclusion, with respect to the effect to which the want of 
success at Plattsburg had upon the subsequent conditions of peace, 
it has been stated that Lord Castlereagh, on. behalf of Great Britain, 
had desired to obtain such a modification of the Canadian frontier 
line, which ran then as now through the centre of the lakes, as would 
give to Canada greater control of these waters—which are of the nature 

of inland seas—a matter of much consequence, as naval superiority 
on those lakes has been held by Wellington? to be a “‘ sine qua non 
of success in war on the frontier of Canada.’’ He (I ord Castlereagh) 
wrote ° to the Peace Commissioners of Great Britain at Ghent on August 
14th, 1814, that the views of the Government were strictly defensive, that 
territory as such was by no means their object, but that Great Britain 
considered herself ‘‘ entitled to claim the use of the lakes as a military 
barrier ’’; and it was apparently his design to stipulate that no fortifica- 
tions should be erected on the southern shores of the great Canadian 
lakes. To have obtained virtual control of the lakes in this way at 
that period would have been a supreme advantage,‘ but’ the Govern- 
ment could not put forward such a claim with any hope of success 
after the reverse to the flotilla on Lake Champlain. It might possibly 
have done so if, by victories at Plattsburg and at Sackett’s Harbour, 
British flotillas had secured an unquestioned superiority on Lakes 
Champlain and Ontario. aie 


1 Kingston (the chief military station in Upper Canada) was perhaps written in 
haste for Montreal, to which place Sir George fell back. 


2Letter to Sir.George Murray. December 24th, 1814. 


5 ““ Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh,’’ by Marquess of Londonderry 
(1853), Vol. X., p. 89. fs | 


'4Under the conditions of warfare to-da}, with the use of submarines, mines, 
hydroplanes, and aeroplanes, the situation has become, of course, more or less 
changed. | 
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APPENDIX. 
GENERAL SIR FREDERICK ROBINSON. 


Sir Frederick Philipse Robinson was born on September 24th, 
1764, and obtained his first commission when a little over 13 years 
of age in the Loyalist Corps of “ King’s Loyal Americans’? which 
had been raised by his father, Colonel Beverley Robinson,’ on the 
outbreak of the American Revolutionary War. In this regiment three 
of his brothers also held commissions. He never, however, actually 
joined this corps, being transferred shortly afterwards to the 17th 
(now the Leicestershire) Regiment. | 

With it, when not quite 15 years of age, he found himself in 
command of a company at the action of Horseneck (March, 1799), 
there not having been time, as he says, to recall his captain who was . 
‘‘then flirting in New York.”’ a. 

After seventy-five years’ service he died at Brighton, January ist, 
1852, in his eighty-ninth year, being then the “‘father,”’ as it was 
termed, of the Army, his first.commission bearing an earlier date than 
those of the few Generals whose names preceded his in the Army List.’ 

As to details of his career, he remained in America, seeing further 
active service, till the peace of 1783. 

In 1793—4 he took part in the capture of St. Lucia, Martinique, 
and Guadaloupe in the West Indies, as ““’ Captain-Lieutenant’’ and 
Adjutant of the 2nd Battalion of Grenadiers, under Colonel John 
Francis Cradock (afterwards Lord Howden). This was a hattalion 
made up from the Grenadier companies of various regiments, including 
his own (then the 38th). On July 3rd, 1794, he was promoted captain ; 
and, not long afterwards, Colonel Cradock, having been directed to 
raise another regiment, wrote to him to join him immediately, as he 
had obtained for him a majority in it without purchase. 


1 The obituary notice of Colonel Beverley Robinson’s death, at Bath, in the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine for 1792 says: ‘‘ He was born in Virginia (then a British 
colony) and_ possessed, before the American Revolution, of a large estate in that 
province. During the unhappy contest between the parent country and her colonies 
he was a firm loyalist. He raised a regiment from among his own tenants to 
assist the cause of Britain. The event was to him unfortunate, his estate was 
confiscated and a rich inheritance for ever lost to his family. Colonel Robinson 
was Great Nephew of Jonn Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, translated to London 
and Lord Privy Seal in the reign of Queen Anne. He was, whilst he lived, beloved 
and respected by all who knew him.—Flebilis occidit.’’ His sons, after the peace, 
moved to England or New Brunswick or remained in the Service. ct 

2 ** Stocqueler’s Encyclopedia.’’ London, 1853. 
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Sir Frederick Philipse Robinson was born on September 24th, 
3764, and obtained his first commission when a little over 13 years 
of age in the Loyalist Corps of ‘* King’s Loyal Americans " which 
had been raised by his father, Colonel verley Robinson,' on the 
outbreak of the American Revolutionary War. In this regiment three 
of his brothers also held commissions. He never, however, actually 
joined this corps, being transferred shortly afterwards to the 17th 
(now the Leicestershire) Regiment. 

With it, when not quite 15 years of age, he found himself in 
command of a company at the action of Horseneck (March, 1799), 
“then flicting in New York.” ' ; 

After seventy-five years’ service he died at Brighton, January rst, 
1852, in his eighty-ninth year, being then the “ father,’’ as it was 
termed, of the Army, his first;commission bearing an earlier date than 
those of the few Generals whose names preceded his in the Army List.? 

As to details of his career, he remained in America, seeing further 
active service, till the peace of 1783. 

In 1793—4 he took part in the capture of St. Lucia, Martinique, 
and Guadaloupe in the West Indies, as “‘* Captain-Lieutenant’’ and 
Adjutant of the 2nd Battalion of Grenadiers, under Colonel John 
Francis Cradock (afterwards Lord Howden). This was a battalion 
made up from the Grenadier companies of various regiments, including 
his own (then the 38th). On July 3rd, 1794, he was promoted captain; 
and, not long afterwards, Colonel Cradock, having been directed to 
raise another regiment, wrote to him to join him immediately, as he 
_had obtained for him a majority in it without purchase. 

* It is worth while, perhaps, to-day, when recruiting for the present 
war is a subject of so much interest, to mention that he set off then 
to the Isle of Man with 120 recruits, composed mainly of pardoned 
deserters and men taken from jails in Dublin and elsewhere; and that 
after four months the new iment, Soo strong, was inspected by 
General (afterwards Sir Henry) Johnson, clothed, armed, and equipped. 

In 1802 he took a very active part in organizing volunteers to 
meet the threatened invasion of Napoleon, having been appointed an 


1The obituary notice of Colonel Beverley Robinson’s death, at Bath, in the 
entlemen’s Magazine for 1792 says: ‘‘ He was born in Virginia (then a British 
colony) , before the American Revolution, of a large estate in that 
> y contest between the parent country and her colonies 
le raised a regiment from among his own tenants to 
of Britain. The event was to him unfortunate, his estate was 
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Comprised between Prescott on the R. St. Lawrence (below Kingston), 
Montreal, the R. Richelieu, and Lake Champlain. 
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Inspecting Field Officer for Recruiting, first at Bedford, and afterwards 


in London. 


Stocqueler, in his ‘* Military Encyclopedia,’’ says of him: ‘‘ This 
officer in 1804 suggested various improvements and alterations, which, 
from their interest and importance to every military man are here 
recorded ’’ (and devotes several pages to these). The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England also voted him a valuable piece 
of plate for what he had done in connection with the Bank of England 
corps. 

From what has been said above he was apparently an active officer. 
He was a strong advocate, too, for the establishment of rifle corps 
and light troops, having probably experienced their value in the 
American Revolutionary War. ‘ 

In the autumn of 1812 he proceeded to the Peninsula, and in 1813, 
shortly before the battle of Vittoria, was appointed to command a 
brigade,! becoming a Major-General on June 4th, 1813. 

Up to this time his experience of active service had been limited 
to the campaigns we have alluded to in the American War of 1775-83, 
and in the West Indies, in a junior rank; but he apparently justified 
his selection to higher command. 

Napier, in his ‘‘ Peninsular War,’’ alludes to the ‘example which 
he set ’’ to his officers and men at Vittoria, and to his “high and daring 
spirit.”’ 

At the successful assault of St. Sebastian ? he was severely wounded 
at the head of his brigade, which formed the column of attack, and he 
was present also at the Passage of the Bidassoa, the Passage of the 
Nive (again severely wounded), and in the actions before Bavonne. 

He was more than once favourably mentioned in despatches. At 
Vittoria? his brigade is alluded to as having gallantly stormed the village 
of Gamarra Major, without firing a shot, under a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry. r 

At the Passage of the Bidassoa, Major-General Hay writes: 
‘* Major-General Robinson and the 2nd Brigade were from local circum- 
stances warmly engaged before the remainder of the Division could 
come up. Each regiment in it distinguished itself.” 

After the conclusion of the operations before Bayonne, the tem- 
porary command of the 5th Division devolved upon him; and, peace 
having been concluded with France, he was appointed to a Brigade for 
active service in Canada. 


1It is said in some references to him that he was sent out to Spain direct 
from the Horse Guards to the ‘‘ discontent ” of the Duke of Wellington, who 
had intended or desired some other arrangement. He does not himself allude to 
this, but if it is true—and it well may be so, for the Duke could never have known 
him on service, if at all—it speaks well for the fairness of the Great Duke—and 
this is why I mention it—that he received him most kindly as his guest at Head- 
quarters for two days, and always treated him most considerately. He expresses 
more than once his appreciation of his Chief. 


2‘* Wellington Despatches,”’ Gurwood, Vol. XI. 
3“ Wellington Despatches,’? Gurwood, Vol. X. 
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The above particulars show the experience which he had gained 


previous to the Expedition to Plattsburg, related in the preceding pages. | 


They indicate, too, that to one of his temperament, the order to 
retire, just as he was about to assault the enemy’s works at Plattsburg, 
must have been especially trying. 

After the Peace of Ghent, between England and America, he was, 
for a few months in 1815, Provisional Lieut.-Governor of Upper Canada, 
and in 1816 became Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Tobago, 
where he remained till 1821. 

He was twice married (1) to Grace, daughter of Thomas Boles of 
Charleville, Ireland, who died in 1806; (2) in 1811 to Anne Fernyhough, 
Co. Stafford, and had children, none of whom, however, have left 
descendants. 

He was appointed a Lieut.-Colonel on 1st January, 1800, Colonel 
25th July, 1810, Major-General 4th June, 1813, Lieut.-General 27th 


May, 1825, General 23rd November, 1841. Colonel of the 59th Regi- 


ment 1st December, 1827, transferred to the 39th Regiment, 15th June, 
1840, and—as was not infrequent in those days—was connected. with 
several regiments, on promotion, transfer, etc., etc., for more or less 
long periods, amongst them the 17th, 6oth, 38th, and 32nd. \ 
He became a K.C.B. 1st January, 1815, G.C.B., in 1838, and had 
the gold medal for Vittoria, with clasps for St. Sebastian and the Nive. 
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